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HONNETS FROM THE POR- 
TUGUESE &®& By Elizabeth 
@ Barrett Browning & & & 
Four Hundred and Eighty copies on 
Whatman Hand-made Paper. Modeled after 
the Venetian. Special initials designed by 


Mr. W. W. Denslow. Hand illumined— 
bound in boards. Price, . . «. $5.00 





HE DESERTED VILLAGE 
By 
DR. OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


Four Hundred and Seventy copies on What- 
man Paper. Hand illumined—a very sumpt- 
uous specimen of heave raed 

wee «ee - «+ 95.00 


Nine copies aguidlily ‘illumined, $10.00 
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by William Morris, Alfred Russel Wallace, 





tie Henry S. Salt, Grant Allen, Bernard Shaw 

= gee and Edward Carpenter. Printed on Kelm- 

—. ? scott Hand-made paper, Seven Hundred 
3 & Twenty copies, bound in boards. ree $2.00 
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| HOMES OF EMINENT & 
. 2) WOMEN, by Elbert Hubbard 


Four Hundred and Seventy copies on 
Whatman paper, hand illumined @ »® 
Printed in double columns. About two 
thousand paragraf marks in each book 
in red and blue, alternating, all hand 
work. This is the most elaborate piece r 
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of book-making yet attempted by the 
Roycrofters, and the only book ever 
made in America where paragraf @® 
marks & initials are inserted by hand. 
It is a near approach to the Venetian, 
when the scribe, illuminator & printer 
collaborated. Price, ° - $10.00 
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MMe Price, . . . . . « $2.00 


Nine Hundred and Ten copies on Ruisdael. 
Special Denslow initials in colors, Bound in 
drab chamois. 
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S IT SEEMS TO ME. Eight 
| Essays by Elbert Hubbard & 
Price, . . + «© « « $2.50 


On Rough English Paper, rubricated initials. 
Bound in flexible chamois, silk lined. 
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DREAM OF JOHN BALL & 
An Idyllin Prose, by & & 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


100 copies on ‘‘ Whatman,” illumined, $5.00 


Six Hundred and Fifty copies on Boxmoor 
paper. Rubricated initials. 
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Price, . ‘ ; ; - " $2.00 


KHAYYAM. Being the Fitz- 


fe mE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
Gerald Translation of 1879; 


With the address of Hon. John Hay at the 

Omar Khayyam Club, London, as a preface. 

The book is done on antique paper, initials in 

red and blue, alternating, after the Oriental 

manner, The binding is rough chamois, 

olive green, satin lined: the whole effect be- 

ing fairly pleasing. Price, . . . $2.00 
Forty copies specially illumined, . . $5.00 
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An Essay 
By George Bernard Shaw 


On rough paper, bound in boards in usual 
Roycroft style. Price, . . . «. $1.00 











HE DIPSY CHANTY & oth- 
er Selected Poems, by RUD- 
YARD KIPLING & & & 


This book contains twenty-six items, 
including The Vampire, Recessional, 
Tomlinson, Gunga Din, Mandalay & 
the other verses which constitute the 
claim of many of Mr. Kipling’s friends 
that he is the most original literary 
genius of the century. The volume is 
handsomely printed in three colors, 
illumined by hand, bound in flexible 
olive green chamois, satin lined. 

Price, 5 ‘ R $2.50 

Sixty copies specially illumined, ° $5.00 


UM-EATER & & & & 
By THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


Nine Hundred and Twenty-five copies on 
*¢ Boxmoor.’’ Price, . . « « « $2.00 


C ONFESSIONS OF AN OPI.- 


The Roycrofters employ no agents and do not 
sell thro dealers, their books being sent direct 
from the Shop to the Book Lover @ The Roy- 
crofters are very glad to send their books on 
inspection. 
































HE style in which you have re-printed ‘‘ Sesame 
and Lilies ’’ is very pleasing to Mr. Ruskin. He 
wishes me to say that this beautiful book goes far in 
atoning for the typographical sins that have been in- 
flicted on his writings by certain American publishers. 
JAMEs Hutt Lipton, 
Coniston, Jan. 5, 1898. Secretary. 


HE beautiful Roycroft book just reached me this 
morning, and I write at once to tell you that we 
are all greatly pleased with it. Will you hand the en- 
closed cheque to the Bursar with request that I be 
enrolled as a ‘* Life Member.”’ I am not quite sure 
that I shall live ninety-nine. years, but surely such 
books as you make must conduce to longevity. 
Faithfully Yours, 
Washington, Sept. 30, 1898. Joun Hay. 


SEND you love and blessings for the noble vol- 
ume. It seems like a breath from some old Scrip- 
torium of the Middle Ages, when the making of 
books was a holy service, not a speculation, 
CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 
The Bungalow. 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1898. 











ER Majesty, The Queen, directs me to express to 
) Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard the pleasure she has had 
in the beautiful copy of ‘Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese.’? The combination of paper, typography, illu- 
minations and binding is so harmonious that the work 
has been given a place among The Queen’s intimate 
book treasures. HELEN BARsTow, 

Assistant to the Librarian. 
Windsor Castle, June 18, 1898. 


o 


HAND you check for the six books that have been 

safely received and sent on their way to make six 
dear friends happy. You must send me two copies of 
each one of the Roycroft books as issued, to my Lon- 
don address, I have just learned where East Aurora 
really is, and am quite provoked to think that I spent 
all last week at Buffalo and did not go out to see 
“ how you do it.” ELLEN TERRY. 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 4, 1897. 


OUR book-making is most quaint and pleasing, 
withal. Iam glad to say that my library holds 
several Roycroft volumes. E. C. STEDMAN. 
Bronxville, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1897. 


> 


OR the check enclosed please send me another 

** Rubaiyat.’”? The loving care you bestow on 
your work I hope is not without its due reward. 
New York, July 27, 1898, JoHN L. STODDARD 
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HE Roycroft books are a delight, and I am 
showing them to my friends with intent to prove 
that the world moves. And in moving backward to 
the time of those Early Venetian Printers (who made 
such beautiful books while Columbus was discovering 
America) you have done well. I cannot say you have 
improved on the Venetians, but you have nearly 
equalled them. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Hawarden, Sept. 16, 1897. 


HAVE seen some of your books, and will ask you 
to send me, care Southern Hotel, one copy each 
of the publications you have in stock. 
MODJESKA. 
January 5, 1898. (Countess Bozenta.) 


OURS is a classic touch in book-making. You put 
the best inside the covers, and the plainness of 
the bindings seems to enhance the delight when one 
turns the leaves. NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Jamaica Plains, March 13, 1897. 


AM spending a week here with my friend, Mrs. 
Ole Bull, and must tell you of the delight that the 
Roycroft books have given us * * * 
FRANCES B, WILLARD, 
Cambridge, May 8, 1897. 































EVERAL Kelmscott beoks are mine and I am sure 

that Roycroft publications do not suffer in com- 
parison. Your books show a distinct personality, and 
the small imperfections I find, only add to their 
charm, like a patch on beauty’s face, 


HAROLD FREDERIC, 
London, April 2, 1898. 


T IS probably true that Moses had no Christian r 
name; but in any event the dress you have given 
this book is a delight to the eye. I would be proud 
to have some little thing of my own come forth from 
the “* ROYCROFT SHOP.” 
London, Dec. 1, 1897. I, ZANGWILL. 


HE volume came in good order. Just to hold and 
caress such a book is a joy. 
LauRENCE HuTTon, 
New York, Feb. 15, 1897. + 





R. E. S. WILLARD sends greetings to the Roy- 
crofters and begs that they will record his per- 
manent London address and send him one each of 
their books as fast as issued. Mr. Willard will not be 
so captious as to criticise the ‘* Ruskin and Turner” 
just received—tet the fact that he encloses check be 
its own comment. 
Toronto, Jan. 10, 1898. 
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THE PHILISTINE 


ASPIRATION. 
HE Sky is up above the Earth, 

It stretches all around, 

And when you bump your head ’gainst it, 

It makes a hollow Sound. 

—Marco Morrow. 
? 
AT CHRISTMAS. 

Y FRIEND Suburbs is one of the 
few who despise the brutal purpose of 
riches, which is, as he puts it, to make 
another uncomfortable by contrast @ 

He was telling me the other day of some obli- 
gations he had to meet, owing to sickness and 
other reverses, and how he was succeeding. He 
was trying to be just rather than generous. 
This is no easy task at holiday time. Something 
brought into our talk a reference to his eldest 
boy, and the father’s eyes filled with tears as 
he told me a sacrifice the dutiful little fellow 
had made to help Papa. “‘I wish I knew what I 
could give him for Christmas,” he said. 
“ Why?’ I askt. 
‘* To show him I appreciate him,’’ he said. “I 
want him to know I love him.” 
It would be ungracious & useless, also, to con- 
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teat the father’s purpose. He must put his love 
in concrete form as we all do ¢& The spiritual 
expression of love conveyed in the quick caress 
& the laying on of tender hands was not enuff. 
And when such a man makes material the 
kindly impulses of his heart, shall we wonder 
that the captious critic of all unseen things 
misprises the whole purpose of our festival 
giving and sums it up as ‘the annual swap?” 
w At Christmas, custom makes general the be- 
stowing of tokens in Christian lands. We say 
it is in commemoration of a gift from heaven, 
and link it with the Incarnation. But in other 
countries the new year is the day of giving, & 
the world over, marriage gifts embody an idea 
not commemorative & never in any real sense 
an exchange. We who give say that our tribute 
is the concrete expression of good-wil! @ We 
transmute our leve into material forms. We do 
the same with our judgment, our approval, our 
criticism. The law embodies censure in penal- 
ties. We fiing flowers to an artist. Ruder audi- 
ences pelt a failure with faulty vegetables and 
eggs. In our social life ostentation measures 
the appreciation of our surroundings. It is not 
all selfish, the lavish waste of ornament—it is 
in some sense a recognition. It seeks the fitness 
of things and only misses it as the crudity of 
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material expression always fails of the highest 
interpretation of sympathy. 

In the satire of the truest poet of nature our 
eyes are opened to the significant fact that even 
devotion is not free from the airs which betray 
the separation of the feeling from its mate the 
deed. The luckless Jennie with the beastie on 
her bonnet advertised her disgrace by the self- 
conscious homage she gave her feathers and 
tinsel. The creeds themselves have been made 
material. The filioque has divided Christendom 
and blockt the work of spreading the gospel in 
the hearing of every creature @ The Nicene 
fathers themselves erected a bar against the 
minds of men when they insisted on a material 
definition of the substance of the Redeemer. 
Even the alternative phrase of the Apostle’s 
Creed has not satisfied all. ‘‘ Why ‘descended 
into hell?’ ”’ said a devout Calvinist. ‘‘ What 
had He done that He should bein hell for three 
omer” "2 

Sadder than “It might have been!”’ are the 
poet’s own words in the story of the barefoot 
maiden—where he tells us that the love stifled 
by convention had become commonplace. She 
who had a heart and visions became merely the 
bearer of babies to him who sat in the chim- 
ney’s lug feeding his appetites. Herein is the 
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real tragedy, for this is the killing of a soul @ 
We do so love and fear the things measurable 
by our five senses that even things spiritual 
must come under their domination. In the face 
of all experience of decay and fysical recom- 
bination we declare our belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the body @ Some who think they know 
that souls of men live after death, try to prove 
it by the tipping of tables & the lifting of weights. 
® All our confessions of faith are narrowed by 
material definitions. The actual finger of God— 
and we say God is a spirit—furrowed the Sina- 
itic tables g@ A fysical odor of smoking flesh 
pleased the nostrils of Him who knows no de- 
cay and needs no food for repair. To the sym- 
bols of sacrifice we impute the spiritual karac- 
ter of what they stand for. The scapegoat bears 
into the desert the sins of the people when we 
have transmuted spirit into matter. 
Some of us have guessed that the reverse of 
this process is God’s. To change the baser into 
the higher is His alchemy. To make mineral into 
grass and that into flesh & thence to feed man 
and from his savagery to evolve soul & obliga- 
tion, aspiration & love—this sequence we see in 
operation perpetually. 
@ Back to the point of beginning, each process 
may go by wreck & disintegration. When love 
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becomes appetite, and religion is the fear of 
bodily suffering, it is stagnation and retrograde 
that have taken the place of the upward move- 
ment. When the material dominates the spirit- 
ual, death has won his temporary victory. 

If we look for a balance of forces we shall find 
that gravitation which brings back all things 
that aspire, and decay which breaks up wrecks 
that all may be recast in new forms of growth, 
but serve the purposes of change. That quality 
of aspiration which we say in all our creeds is 
the direct relation of created things to the Maker 
of all, goes on unceasing. The love that gives 
all is never blotted out of the world by the 
grosser passion that demands pleasure as its 
toll, and only the short sight which betrays us 
into mistaking the bodies we sluff off by fast or 
slow degrees for the reality of divine creation 
makes us say that God failed in the beginning 
and has been striving since. by miraculous ex- 
pedients to restore His crowning work. 

—William McIntosh. 
¥ 
HEINRICH HEINE. 

ADAME, if you ask me who is my 
favorite Poet, I who can deny you 
nothing must answer truly, he is none 
of my own race. Rare are the singers 
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of Erin, Madame, and their Castalia is a foun- 
tain of tears : whoso drinks of its sweet sorrow 
shall never be happy again. Like the fated one 
who hath heard the Banshee’s wail, that soul 
shall in the midst of joy feel the near presence 
of calamity, a boding at the heart which noth- 
ing can silence ® This precious blue flower of 
sorrow is proper to the poets of my beloved 
Erin. It will not flourish under less tender and 
humid skies, for it is born of the rainbow of her 
smiles and tears @ 

But, Madame, I have from my youth read a 
mort o’ poetry, and have even written a little 
myself—indifferent bad, I may admit without a 
qualm, since the sin was committed long ago 
and you were the dear occasion of it. Alas, per- 
haps it had been better for my peace of mind 
had I followed the counsel of my old priestly 
instruetors, ‘‘to avoid all occasions of sin.” @ 
You know, Madame, that the making of poetry 
is no longer in fashion, for many reasons, but 
chiefly because the present age is too banal to 
inspire or receive it. The fact that one must 
master the dialect of Tommy Atkins to under- 
stand the most spirited poetry of the day is a 
sufficient commentary on the evil thereof. And 
yet the Dipsy Chanty gave the world a new 
hope. Let us maroon Mr. Kipling for two years 
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and the poem of a century will be written &* 
Meantime we have to deal with prose or verse 
that is jejune and vain. Have we not good rea- 
son to love our sainted Heinrich, whose prose 
is better than most English poetry ? In truth, if 
we had not a line of his verse, his prose, bril- 
liant, various, alive with rare imagery, spark- 
ling with the treasures of the richest fancy ever 
given to poet, would serve to crown him with 
bays unfading. True, as he himself said of the 
gentle Autommarchi, it is a stiletto rather than 
a style: but what a relief after the divine heavi- 
ness of Goethe! @ He struck fiercely, did our 
Heinrich, tho often he wounded his own breast ; 
and how deep was his gift of tears! What he 
said of another is truer still of himself: “He 
was the petted darling of the pale Goddess of 
Tragedy. Once in a fit of wild tenderness she 
kisst him as tho she would draw his whole 
heart thro his lips with one long, passionate 
kiss. The heart began to bleed, and suddenly 
understood all the sorrows of this world, and 
was filled with infinite sympathy.” 





To know our Heine, Madame, is to renew one’s 
faith in the old Greek mythology—a system in 
which the aristocracy of mind is finely mani- 
fest—and to worship Nature as she was wor- 
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shipt in the antique world. Nay, this modern 
Heinrich Heine was but an avatar of the old 
Hermes—you see, Madame, the initial letter is 
the same and yet the discovery is original with 
me. Heine himself took little care to cloak his 
divine origin. Life and light & love, while they 
were granted to him, these were the elements 
of his religion. Early and late he paid his vows 
to Venus » His voice was a protest harking 
back to old Olympus against the new Religion 
of Pain. Much pain he came to suffer himself, 
perhaps thro the malice of the later Dispensa- 
tion ; but he died as he had lived, a son of the 
gods. Surely the immortal mind was never 
stronger in him than when from his “ mattress 
grave’’ where he lay half blind, paralyzed, his 
unconquered spirit sent forth this message, 
matchless in its pathos and irony: 

What avails it me that enthusiastic youths & 
maidens crown my marble bust with laurel 
when the withered hands of an aged nurse are 
pressing a poultice of Spanish flies behind my 
ears ? @ What avails it me that all the roses of 
Shiraz glow and waft incense for me? Alas! 
Shiraz is two thousand miles from the Rue d’ 
l’ Amsterdam where in the wearisome loneli- 
ness of my sick room I get no scent, except it 
be, perhaps, the perfume of warmed towels. 
Alas! God’s satire weighs heavily on me. The 
great Author of the Universe, the Aristophanes 
8 











































of Heaven, was bent on demonstrating with 
crushing force to me the little, earthly German 
Aristophanes, how my wittiest sarcasms were 
only pitiful attempts at jesting in comparison 
with his, and how miserably I am beneath him 
in humor, in colossal mockery ! 


It is strange, Madame, how godly men pointed 
the finger of condemnation at the stricken Poet, 
putting the Christian anathema upon him. Our 
poor Hermes was having his Passion and the 
sight of his agonies filled the pietists with rapt- 
ure. In medizval times, still regretted in some 
centres of Christian instruction as the true ages 
of faith, there was a sort of zealots called flag- 
ellants, who used to run madly over Europe, 
beating themselves—and murdering the Jews. 
How little essential change has taken place in 
the religious spirit! ¢@ Now Heine hated this 
spirit with a hatred bequeathed to him by gen- 
erations of his hunted and suffering race, that 
is to say like a Jew; and he also hated it like 
the true Hellene he was: so it took what re- 
venge it could upon him ¢& The little German 
princelings who put up conductors on their 
funny little courts & castles to dodge the light- 
nings of his wit also furnisht some diversion in 
kind, For this man had written— 
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The people have time enuff, they are immortal: 
Kings only are mortal. 


The human spirit has its rights and will not be 
rockt to sleep by the lullaby of church bells @ 
Madame, when I think of my favorite Poet 
whom I so love, tho of an alien race, there 
comes to mea vision which I must put into 
rude and graceless words—ah, how unworthy 
of him who has painted it for all time with the 
iris- hued pencil of fancy! I seem to stand on 
the banks of the blue Rhine, looking over a fair 
prospect of vine-covered champaign; quaint 
villages shining in the cheerful sun, alternating 
with the umbrage of forest, now and again the 
river flashing its silver upon the sight ; and still 
further beyond a smiling expanse of flower- 
deckt meadow and plain. But in all that beau- 
teous picture my fancy seeks a little garden, 
tangled and overgrown with grasses and wild 
flowers, where the gardener’s care has not been 
felt for many a day. There, in its most neglected 
and obscure corner, when the moon is risen, I 
see the cold pure gleam of marble, a broken 
statue of the antique Venus, fallen from its 
pedestal and lying half buried under leaves & 
vines. And see, while I wait, there comes with 
fearful, faltering step a boy whose pale young 
face is yet fixt with the resolve of a strange 
10 










































passion. Ah, me! what ghostly tryst is this? 
Casting a swift glance around, he flings him- 
self upon his knees beside the fallen Queen of 
Love and kisses the silent marble lips, mur- 
muring broken words which are not for me to 
hear. Rising, the solemn stars look upon a face 
transfigured by destiny and the sacrament of 
the Ideal Vm 
A nightingale sings. 

es + « 
@ After an interval I see the wayfarer again, 
pausing at a stately old house in Hamburg, 
where kind welcome is given him; kindest 
greeting of all by a fair young girl whose dove- 
like eyes, mirroring a truthful soul, rest upon 
him with acertain pity. Ah, how he trembles 
at her most careless touch, how his glance fol- 
lows her every motion, and when she is passive, 
rivets itself upon her like a devotee before a 
shrine! “29 
They are ina deep garden, these two, where 
the scent of flowers is heavy on the air. It isa 
sweet hour, breathing yet the full fragrance of 
a perfect day. But the moon mounting up sends 
a long arrow of light across the shimmering 
foliage, touching the girl’s pale cheek with the 
pure glory of marble. The youth has taken her 
hands while she turns away her head, as if loth 
I 








to hear his impassioned speech. These words 
at length float to me on the garden scents, 
bringing death in life and an immortal despair 
to one that hears— 
“I love, I love thee, Cousin Amelie. And what 
sayest thou to me?”’ 
** Alas, Cousin, it must not be!”’ 
A nightingale sings. 

* * 7. 7 
@ The years take wing with the swiftness of a 
dream, and now I stand in a great hall filled 
with the trofies of art gathered from all ages & 
climes to make the priceless spoil of an im- 
perial city. Everywhere the divinity of marble, 
pulseless and serene, while beyond these sa- 
cred walls the din of vulgar life rises imperti- 
nent. And lo! there in sovereign state upon 
a lofty pedestal I see the antique Venus of the 
neglected garden by the Rhine, where the boy 
kept his tryst with the Ideal §# The divinities 
make no sign, but I know her for the same that 
in old time with many a witching guise suc- 
cored her mortal son Aineas. 
Quid natum totiens, crudelis tu quoque, falsis 
Ludis imaginibus ? 
Her beauteous arms are gone, that erst encir- 
cled gods and godlike men, yet as the past was 
hers, the future shall be also. Time has wrought 
12 
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her this maim, jealous of her superior sway, & 
she has suffered other wrongs; yet is still di- 
vinely content, tho her temples have long been 
dust & Paphos with all its rosy rites is become 
a name. For her rule endureth ever in the 
hearts of menjR ® 

And if you ask a proof, see now that haggard, 
broken man who drags himself wearily to the 
feet of the immortal Goddess @ It is he, the 
youth of long ago, who kisst her marble lips & 
gave his soul unto her keeping. Alas! how 
cruelly have the years dealt with him, yet he 
looks up to her with a rapture of unchanged 
worship and love. O miracle of faith, in which 
the finite rises to the infinite, the mortal blends 
with the immortal!—see how she returns his 
gaze with a fulness of divine compassion, as 
seeming to say— 

‘‘ Thou seest I have no arms and may not help 
thee!” ge . 

Then instantly methought the walls & statues 
vanisht, leaving these two alone in the garden 
where I first saw them. * * * 

And a nightingale sang ! 

—Michael Monahan. 











THE COLLECTOR. 
ooo HEART goes out to the collector. 
; In the soul of the collector of old 
books, swords, pistols, brocades, 
q Wi prints, clocks and book plates, there is 
only truth. If he gives you his friendship it is 
because you love the things that he loves; he 
has no selfish wish to use your good name to 
further his own petty plans—he only asks that 
you shal] behold, and beholding, your eye shall 
glow and your heart warm within you. 
Inasmuch as we live in an age of the special- 
ist, one man often collects only books on one 
subject, Dante for instance; another, nothing 
but books printed at Venice ; another, volumes 
concerning the stage, and still another devotes 
all his spare time to securing tobacco pipes. 
And I am well aware that the man who for a 
quarter of a century industriously collects snuff 
boxes, has a supreme contempt for the man 
who collects both snuff boxes and clocks. And 
in this does the specialist reveal that his nor- 
mal propensity to collect has degenerated. That 
is to say, it has refined itself into an abnormal- 
ity, and from the innocent desire to collect, has 
shifted off into a selfish wish to out-rival. 
The man who collects many things, with easy, 
natural leanings towards, say spoons, is pure 
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in heart and free from guile ; but when his soul 
centres on spoons exclusively, he has fallen 
from his high estate and is simply possest of 
a lust for ownership—he wants to own more 
peculiar spoons than any man on earth. Such 
an one stirs up wrath & rivalry, and is the butt 
and byword of all others who collect spoons ® 
Prosperous, practical, busy people sometimes 
wonder why other people build cabinets with 
glass fronts and strong locks and therein store 
postage stamps, bits of old silks, autografs & 
books that are very precious only when their 
leaves are uncut; and so I will here endeavor 
toexplainj@®R @ 

At the same time I despair of making my words 
intelligible to any but those who are collectors, 
or mayhap to those others who are in the vari- 
oloid stage #———>—- 

Then possibly you say I better not waste good 
paper & ink by recording the information, since 
collectors know already, and those who are 
without the pale have neither eyes to see, nor 
hearts to incline ® 

But the simple fact is, the proposition that you 
comprehend on first hearing was yours already ; 
for how can you recognize a thing as soon as it 
comes into view if you have never seen it be- 
fore? You have thought my thought yourself, 
15 
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or else your heart would not beat fast and your 
lips say, ‘“‘ Yes, yes!” when I voice it. Truthis 
in the air, and when your head gets up into the 
right stratum of atmosfere you breathe it in. 
You may not know that you have breathed it 
in until I come along and write it out on this 
blank sheet, and then you read it & say, “ Yes; 
your hand! that is surely so,I knew it allalong!”’ 
® And so then if I tell you a thing you already 
know, I confer on you the great blessing of in- 
troducing you to yourself and giving you the 
consciousness that you know. 

And to know you know is power. 

And to feel the sense of power is to feel asense 
of oneness with the Source of Power. 

What were we talking of ? 

Oh, yes, collectors and collecting. 

® Men collect things because these things stir 
imagination and link them with the people who 
once possest and used these things. Thus thro 
imagination is the dead past made again to live 
and throb and pulse with life. Man is not the 
lonely creature that those folks with bad diges- 
tions sometimes try to have us believe. 

We are brothers not only to all who live, but 
with all who have gone before. 

@ And so we collect the trifles that once were 
valuables for other men, and by the possession 
16 
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of these trifles are we bounden to them. These 
things stimulate imagination, stir the sympa- 
thies and help us to forget the cramping bounds 
of time and space that so often hedge us close 
around. The people near us may be sordid, 
stupid, mean; or more likely they are weary & 
worn with the battle for mere food, shelter and 
raiment; or they are depresst by that unde- 
fined, brooding fear which civilization exacts 
as payment for benefits forgot, so their better 
selves are subdued 

But thro fancy’s flight we can pick our com- 
panions out of the company of saints & sinners 
who have long turned to dust. I have the book 
plates of Holbein and Hogarth, and I have a 
book once owned by Rembrandt, and so I do 
not say Holbein and Hogarth and Rembrandt 
were: I say they are. 

® And thus the collector confuses the glorious 
dead and the living in one fairy company; and 
altho he may detect varying degrees of excel- 
lence, for none does he hold contempt, of none 
is he jealous, none does he envy. From them 
he asks nothing, upon him they make no de- 
mands &®* 

In the collector’s cast of mind there is some- 
thing very childlike and ingenuous. 

My little girl has a small box of bright bits of 
17 
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silk thread that she hoards very closely; then 
she possesses certain pieces of calico, curtain 
rings, nails, buttons, spools, and fragments of 
china —all of which are very dear to her heart. 
And why should they not be? @ For with them 
she creates a fairy world, wherein are only joy 
and peace and harmony.—Quite an improve- 
ment on this! 

Yes, dearie, quite. 





Meissonier, the artist,began collecting very ear- 
ly. He has told us that he remembers when five 
years of age, of going with his mother to mar- 
ket and collecting rabbit’s ears and feet that he 
would take home and carefully nail up on the 
wall of the garret. And it may not be amiss to 
here explain that the rabbit’s foot as an object 
of superstitious veneration has no real place 
outside of the United States of America, and 
this only south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line. 
The Meissonier lad’s collection of rabbit ears 
increast until he had colors enuff to nearly run 
the kromatic scale. Then he collected pigeon’s 
wings in like manner, and if you have ever 
haunted French market places you know how 
natural a thing this would be for a child @ The 
boy’s mother took quite an interest in his amuse- 
ments, and helped him spread the wings out & 
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arrange the tails fan-shape, on the walls. They 
had long strings of buttons and boxes of spools 
in partnership ; and when they would go up the 
Seine on little excursions Sunday afternoons, 
they would bring back rich spoils in way of 
swan feathers, butterflies, ‘‘snake-feeders” & 
tiny shells. Then once they found a bird’s nest, 
and as the mother-bird had deserted it, they 
carried it home. That was a red letter day, for 
the garret collection had increast to such an 
extent that a partition was made across the 
corner of a room by hanging up a strip of cloth. 
And all the things in that corner belonged to 
Ernest—his mother said so. 

Ernest’s mother seemed to have had a fine, joy- 
ous, childlike nature, so she fully entered into 
the life of her boy. He wanted no other com- 
panion. In fact, this mother was little better her- 
self than a child in years—she was only sixteen 
when she bore him. They lived at Lyons then, 
but three years later moved to Paris. Her tem- 
perament was poetic, religious, and her spirit 
had in it a touch of superstition—which is the 
case with all really excellent women. 

But this sweet play-time was not for long—the 
mother died in 1825, aged twenty-four years @ 
I suppose there is no greater calamity can be- 
fall a child than to lose his mother. Still, Na- 
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ture is very kind, and for Ernest Meissonier 
there always remained firm, clear-cut memories 
of a slight, fair-haired woman, with large open 
grey eyes, who held him in her arms, sang to 
him and rockt him to sleep each night as the 
darkness gathered. He lived over & over again 
those few sunshiny excursions up the river; & 
he knew all the reeds and flowers and birds she 
liked best, & the places where they had landed 
from the boat and lunched together were for- 
ever to him, sacred spots. 

But the death of this mother put a stop for a 
time to the collecting. The sturdy housekeeper 
who came to take the mother’s place, speedily 
cleared “the truck” out of the corner and for- 
bade the bringing of any more feathers & rab- 
bit’s feet into her house—well, I guess so! The 
bird’s nests, long grasses, reeds, shells & pigeon 
feet were tossed straightway into the fire-place 
and went soaring up the chimney in smoke ® 
The destruction of the collection did n’t kill the 
propensity to collect, however, any more than 
you can change a man’s opinions by burning his 
library. It only dampened the desire for a time. 
It broke out again after a few years and con- 
tinued for considerable over half a century. 
There was a house at Poissy ‘full to the roof 
tiles ’’ of books, marbles, bronzes and innumer- 
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able curios gathered from every corner of the 
earth ; and a palace at Paris filled in like man- 
ner, for which Ernest Meissonier had expended 
over a million francs. 
® In the palace at Paris, when the owner was 
near his three score years and ten, he took from 
a locker a morocco case and opening it showed 
his friend, Dumas, a long curl of yellow hair; 
and then he brought out a curious old white 
silk dress, and said to the silent Dumas, “ This 
curl was cut from my mother’s head after her 
death, and this dress was her wedding gown.” 
» A few days after this Meissonier wrote these 
words in his journal: “It is the 20th of Febru- 
ary—the morning of my seventieth birthday. 
What a long time to look back upon! ® This 
morning at the hour when my mother gave me 
birth, I wished my first thoughts to be of her. 
Dear mother, how often have the tears risen to 
my eyes at the remembrance of you! @& It was 
your absence—the longing I had for you that 
made you so dear to me. The love of my heart 
goes out to you! Do you hear me mother, call- 
ing and crying for you? How sweet it must be 
to have a mother, I so often say to myself.” 
—Elbert Hubbard. 
Ady The Roycrofters are very glad to send 
their wares on approval. They pay the freight 
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COLLAR & ELBOW TALKS WITH HI- 
VITES BY THE PASTOR OF HIS FLOCK, 


r——)O ABNER :—No, the Roycroft does 

: not publish Willard Glazier’s book, 
Across York State on a Mule.” You 
= ¢an secure the agency for this erudite 
work by applying to The Hubbard Publishing 
Company of Philadelphia, a concern that may 
be responsible and may not—I really can’t say 


» 


N A recent issue of ‘“ Town Topics” I 
find this item : 

The Roycroft Shop has issued a vol- 
“=== ume of Essays on Socialism @ The 
book is printed on hand made paper, with ru- 
bricated side heads, & richly bound. The price 
is two dollars. How the cause of Socialism can 
ever be benefited by the production of a work 
such as only the rich can buy, is quite beyond 

the ken of an average man. 
Had the writer of the above item done the au- 
thors and publishers of the book the honor of 
reading it before reviewing or criticising it, he 
would have found himself fully answered. His 
criticism shows such a pitiable thoughtlessness 
that it would be a waste of time to answer it, 
were it not for the fact that the man reveals a 
condition of density so prevalent it is classic. 
22 
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» The point the critic makes is that the book 
sells for two dollars, whereas, if the price were 
twenty-five cents, it would be within the reach 
of many more people. But the volume did not 
cost this carping critic even the pittance of 
twenty-five cents: it was presented to him, and 
yet so far as he is concerned, it has wholly 
misst its mission. It has fallen flat. And whether 
it were sold at twenty-five cents or given away, 
the fact that in all its beauty it has made no 
appeal to the man, is pretty good proof that the 
question of price to some people is irrelevant— 
those who really desire the book can and do 
purchase it «——>—- 

His question tho, still remains unanswered, & 
so I will say, Socialism does not consider it de- 
sirable to supply cheap stuff to anybody. The 
Socialist aims to make every manufactured ar- 
ticle of the best quality possible. It is not how 
cheap can this be made, but how good. Make 
it as excellent as it can be made to serve its end. 
Then sell it at a price that affords something 
more than a bare existence to the workmen who 
put their lives into the making of it. In this 
way you raise the status of the worker—you 
pay him for his labor and give him an interest 
and pride in the product. Cheap products make 
cheap men Soe 
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Socialism should be practical—not a mere airy, 
fairy flight of fancies, and it is practical when 
you set men and women to work making goods 
of a kind and quality that afford them a satis- 
faction in their handiwork, and a good living 
wage. You have given the workmen a joy, and 
you have given them a good living ; and surely 
society has been benefited # And beyond this 
the people who purchase these goods get a sat- 
isfaction in their possession that the owners of 
stuff made in sweat-sheps never know. The 
hope of Socialism is to eventually replace 
competition by co-operation. 

Whenever you hear of a manufacturer cutting 
the wages of his employees ten per cent, it is 
never because the consumer is too poor to pay 
a fair price for the article. Not at all! It is sim- 
ply one manufacturer trying to drive out an- 
other, and he is grinding his helpers to the 
quick in order to do it # More than this, he is 
probably adulterating and cheapening his pro- 
duct at the same time in every possible way. 
And to stop such a wrong and wasteful policy 
is the hope and aim of Socialism. 

Socialism is simply the Golden Rule unlim- 
bered @ ® 

A good book, strong, durable, legible, honest in 
every fibre, really gives a joy and satisfaction 
24 
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to some people—not many possibly, but a few. 
Such a book gives no joy to the man who does 
the literary page in ‘“‘Town Topics.” He saw 
nothing in the sumptuous volume, for beauty 
is in the eye of the beholder; the book cost 
him nothing, and I now see it was a mistake to 
send it to him, for he neither read it, nor was 
he able to appreciate the love that was weven 
into its making. 

® Possibly if he had paid two dollars for it he 
might have had a different opinion. 

The sane Socialist (and I am quite ready to 
admit that Socialists are not all sane) the sane 
Socialist does what he can here & now to bene- 
fit himself by benefiting others @ He does not 
sacrifice himself, but he makes himself free by 
giving liberty to all he can. He aims to benefit 
society by treating humanely those who are 
nearest him. Realizing his limitations, he knows 
his responsibilities. He is aware he cannot reach 
all humanity, and he knows further that if he 
could present every workingman in America a 
volume of wood-pulp, machine’ stitched, lino- 
type-set essays by Bernard Shaw on Socialism, 
the real condition of the workingmen in Amer- 
ica would remain the same. And I am not sure 
but that the rich need enlightenment in sociol- 
ogy quite as much as the lowly. 
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® And so I will recapitulate and answer the 
question of the “‘ Town Topics”’ gentleman as 
to how society has been benefited by the par- 
ticular book in question: 
1.—The workmen who made it found pride and 
satisfaction in their work. 
2.—They received a goodly reward in cash for 
their time and efforts. 
3-—The buyers were pleased with their pur- 
chase, and received a decided satisfaction in its 
possession. 
4.—The authors of the book were gratified to 
see their thoughts clothed in such fitting and 
harmonious dress. 
5.—Reading the text has instructed some ; and 
possibly inspired a few to nobler thinking and 
higher endeavor. 

> 
Pes | })LIVER LEIGH likes the Philistine, 
| but is inclined to wax merry about 
| fonetik spelling ; so he reaches for my 
| pate with this stuft klub: 
> The kwestion iz being askt, “Iz handreiting 
getting wurs ?”’ We fear ther iz onli wan replei. 
It iz: Az it improovz amung the lower midel 
klasez, it deteriorates amung the uper serkelz 
ov sosieti, where it seemz tu be konsidered a 


mark ov intelektual ajiliti tu spoil pa paper 
with a mas ov undeseiferable heiroglifiks. Lit- 
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erari men ar the worst ofenderz, but klerjimen 
run them veri klose. 
I quote the above bit of glorified English from 
dear old Isaac, who persists in calling himself 
Eizak, Pitman, the inventor of fonetik short- 
hand @ I deeply lament the untimely death of 
Professor Artemus Ward, and the learned Car- 
dinal Josh Billings, our own authorities on the 
New English. They departed this life before I 
was able to avail myself of their personal in- 
struction, but as a humble disciple of this great 
cult, I am sweating over a translation of the 
ingenious but woefully un-English Shakespeare 
into the higher Anglified Americanese. 
Tew spel, or knot tew spel ; dhat iz dhe kwesh- 
tin ; 
Hwether ’t iz knowblur in dhe mind tew suffa 
Dhe kranks and Pitmanfalls ov dhese funeticks, 
Or blo tew klowdland awl dheir childish bub- 
bils, i 
And by a laff-blast bustem ? 
Tew twist, tew skwirm, 
Tew tangle intew snaik-like skews that maik 
Uz pheel like purblind phools wiv delirium tre- 
menz 
Whenair we trize tew read and kumprehend ; 
’T iz a meen trik, devowtly tu b damd. 
Fer hoo wud bare dhe slips and trips in reedin, 
27 
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Dhe u’s fer o’s, dhe k’s fer c’s and q’s, 

Dhe pangs ov seein “ skool-boi,” “ Kristain,”’ 
“kare,” 

And awl dhe mummerei ov phanaied gane 

In strippin Inglish ov itz natral skin, 

Clappin pedant-patchez ore itz bleedin flesh, 

Hwen we kan lay in loonacy, if we wanter, 

Bi simply swallerin Volapuk ? 





Here’s a fellow frights language out of its wits ! 
Have I lived to stand at the taunt of one that 
makes fritters of English? My native English 
must I now forego? -® The language I have 
learned these forty years ? I can drink with any 
tinker in his own language, but—hark you— 
away, you rogue! Thou knotty-pated fool! Art 
thou mad ? Art thou mad ? 


> 

WE are to believe Charles Dickens, 
‘England was peopled not long ago 
‘with folks out of focus. All ef his ex- 
hibits emfasized eccentricity. The hu- 
mor of the books that captivated mankind lay 
in the fidelity with which he accented odd an- 
gles and queer iterations. 

» This in passing—and merely to point the as- 
sertion that nature does produce new types now 
and then. We all know the Mormons, who have 
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come to view in the last half century. Here are 
men who in ordinary course support half a doz- 
en families in a bunch, whereas the average 
provider often balks at one. 

Not many months since, with all the solemnity 
of a creation, the aristocracy of the New Hol- 
landaise was born. The Lavinias are as real as 
anything in Dickens, and take themselves as 
seriously. And how about the Bradley-Martins ? 
& in the near foreground we have the Wawds- 
worths # The Wawdsworths are not serious. 
They embody the joy of living. They ride horses 
with half a tail, hunt the pungent anise bag & 
caparison their steeds with jingling steel after 
the manner of the late Nero. They dance thro 
life upon a broad grin. These are the Gauchos 
of our picturesk age: % they have left the tents 
and caves of pampas & mountain and migrated 
to the city, living on the usufruct of unbranded 
mavericks, corraled years.agone by thrifty sires. 
» A favorite sport with the new type is the en- 
tertainment of horses in parlors. One of the 
race regularly introduces his famous cob among 
his guests and high-priced vawses, and it is re- 
corded that in a calendar year the coach animal 
has n’t broken a peach-blow or anything to 
speak of ® Another of the race varies the per- 
formance by riding a stallion up-stairs, as Na- 
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poleon rode to the top of the Campanile at 
Venice, reversing the achievement of Israel 
Putnam, very much to the disadvantage at times 
of an expensive stair-case. These specimens of 
the new genera of Wawdsworthi live in the 
chief city on Lake Erie, west of which we are 
told there is no culture. The commoner variety 
frequent the swales of Genesee Valley. 

® Entertainment for man and beast being the 
purport of their existence, the Wawdsworths 
take naturally to inn-keeping—some of the va- 
rieties of the race have conducted road houses 
in the Lake Erie region and there are traditions 
of a great family fortune made more or less in 
the ownership of places of hospitality. Livery 
is another expression of the equine penchant. 
There are Wawdsworths at the head of the Ni- 
agara Valley, that carry passengers every sum- 
mer up and down the Frontier at so much per. 
A yellow tally-ho is used. This takes off the 
commonplace edge of business. During the in- 
tervals of patronage it is the custom to drive 
the yellow coach thro the meaner parts of the 
town with much blowing of horns and demon- 
strations of unprovoked gayety. 

Of course the new race has its rites. There are 
the ministers of pleasure. They obey her wand 
and their symbol is gules ouverte. The annual 
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harvest-home festivities are held in rustic 
scenes, like the festival of Ceres. Joy effervesces 
extensively at these ceremonials @ Let me 
quote from a newspaper of the day a faithful 
description of one of these sports in the envi- 
rons of the Lake Erie metropolis indicated : 


The funniest event of the day was the thread, 
needle and gown race, in which the contestants 
were the same as in the preceding contest. Each 
rider selected a young woman for his partner. 
To each contestant was handed a white night 
shirt & an envelope containing a needle, thread 
and button @ At the signal, over the course 
scampered the ponies and back to the starting 
point. The riders jumped from their steeds and 
each rusht to his partner, handing her the en- 
velope containing the needle, thread & button. 
The ladies sewed on the button at the throat of 
the gown in a trice. Into his shirt and back on 
his pony went every rider and urged his pony 
over the course again %# A comical sight they 
made in their nocturnal habiliments. 


I waive the newspaper’s privilege to give the 
names. All the ladies are mentioned and their 
sewing compared, and there is a vivid account 
of how one of the Wawdsworths, named after 
a great statesman of a past generation, ‘“‘rode 
in first, holding the button of his shirt in his 
teeth so that it should n’t come undone.” 

This is surely carrying the logic of merry liv- 
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ing near to its limit. But what a race we would 
get to glorify this generation withal if we could 
match the tempered dignity of the Lavinias 
with the unthinking joy in life of the Wawds- 
worths! 


¥ 

Yse| TRAGEDY: Heathen chief suspects 
A his wife. Finds her lover. Kills him. 
je © She, loving wrong chap, longs to be 
Ee with him wherever he is and so kills 
herself. But the chief means business and de- 
termined to break up the seances in this world 

or the next, follows, killing himself, too. 

> 

| HE New York “Observer” is a nice 
>) & Presbyterian paper, and one might a’ 
©) W hoped its editor would not succumb 
——— to temptation at the first show of green 
apples. It seems the reverend gentleman has 
been to Jekyl Island, and in describing his visit 
makes merry by various allusions to Mr. Hyde. 
Let ’s see, let’s see! did n’t Robert Louis once 
write an open letter to a Presbyterian clergy- 
man by the name of Hyde? Perhaps that is the 
individual to whom the “ Observer” man refers. 


Ady Some folks think Roycroft 
books are Extra Choice 
32 
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sit HARLES WARREN STOD- 


e- DARD tells his experiences in 
od ¥ The Holy Land, Constanti- 
a nople, Athens and the Isles of Greece 
rs. in ACRUISE UNDER THE CRES- 





CENT, a Christmas book of over 300 
pages, containing 100 illustrations by 
W. W. Denslow. 


AMBER’S WORKS: Rosemary and 
' Rue, and Amber Glints. 


%& Ask your dealer for them all. 




























BACK NUMBERS 
OF THE PHILISTINE: 


ONE VOLUME IN A BOOK: 


Stoutly bound in boards, Roycroft style; 
Vol’s I and II (scarce), each, . $2.00 
Vol’s III, IV and V, each, . . $1.00 


Vol’s VI and VII will be supplied for a short 
time at the nominal price of Fifty Cents 
each, which barely covers cost of binding 
and postage—this in consideration of the 
Faithful Philistine who receives them giv- 
ing out his old numbers as tracts among 
the unregenerate. oe tere 


On receipt of Ten 
Derp Special * Dollars te pay for 
a Life Membership in the American Academy 
, of Immortals, we record the new member's 
name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 


gratis, express prepaid, the seven bound vol- q 
“ umes of the Philistine named above. We also 
U send the member one of each bound volume as 


they come out and a copy of the Magazine as 
issued Every Little While, for ninety-nine 
years—but no longer. 


Address, The Bursar of 
5% : The Philistines, 
:Z E. Aurora, 
i Be 
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addition to the books 
already named we have 
he following special 
volumes: 


1—BOOK OF JOB $6.00 


Two copies on ‘‘ Whatman ”’ papes, spec- 
ially hand illumined. 


2—ARTF AND LIFE $10.00 


By Vernon Lee. Three copies. Printed on 
Japan Vellum, hand illumined. Bound in 
full Levant. 


3—RUSKIN AND TURNER $10.00 


Three copies. Specially illumined. Bound in 
boards. 


4—SESAME AND LILIES _ $10.00 


Two copies. Hand illumined, bound in full 
Levant, special tooling. 


5—AS IT SEEMS TO ME $10.00 


By Elbert Hubbard. On ‘* Whatman ’’ pa- 
per, hand illumined. Two copies. 


6—THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR & 


KHAYYAM $10.00 
Five copies, specially illumined, 
7—THE LEGACY $3.00 


A Novel by Elbert Hubbard, in two vol- 
umes, Four sets. 








i 
LITTLE JOURNEYS 


TO HOMES OF GOOD MEN & GREAT. 
Twelve photogravure portraits, Three 
Hundred and Twenty-five pages, $1.75 

ii 

TO THE HOMES OF FAMOUS WOMEN. 

Fourteen portraits on Japan Vellum, $1.75 
iii 

TO HOMES OF AMERICAN STATESMEN 
Thirty-eight illustrations on Japan Vel- 
lum, $1.75 

iv 

FORBES OF HARVARD 

Cloth, Three Hundred & Fifty pages, $1.25 


Vv 
ONE DAY: A Tale of the Prairies 
Cloth, One Hundred pages, $ .60 
vi 


NO ENEMY BUT HIMSELF 


A story of Tramp Life, illustrated ; 
Three Hundred pages, $1.50 
vii 
AS IT SEEMS TO ME: Essays 


Frontispiece portrait of author, bound 


in Flexible Chamois, $2.50 
Forty copies, specially illumined, on 
“Whatman” paper, $10.00 






































S A CHRISTMAS PRES- 
ENT you probably cannot 
ive anything at equal cost 
that would be more acceptable than 
a hand-illumined Roycroft Book. 
Our work-is the product of Hand & 
Brain in partnership & In things 
made by hand there are no dupli- 
cates ; and further, there is a qual- 
ity of sentiment attached to articles 
thus produced that never clings to 
fabrics made in vast quantities by 
steam. If you desire we will gladly 
send you several volumes to choose 
from—a postal card from you will 
do it. We pay express both ways. 
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“One sees socialism 

advancing all about 

him, It may be on before its ascendency ; on the other 
hand it may be but a short time. A slight episode may 
change history. A turn here or a turn there and we may 
find our nation heading on the road to the ideal common- 
wealth.”—Wwa. DEAN HOWELLS, in The eAmerican Fabian. 


ooo Read... 
THE AMERICAN FABIAN, 104 Elm St., N. Y. 
__ Single Copies, 5 cts. Per Year, 50 cts. 


London Weekly Circular of Rare Books, issued 
every Saturday. Sent gratis by 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 5th Ave., New York. 











| Health 
: 
i Right Living 

| The Jackson Sanatorium 


AT DANSVILLE, 


; Livingston Co., 


j 

i hy New York, 

ia’ was established in 1858 on the above motto. its 
is success in restoring to health the people who 


sought its advantages, and in teaching them how 
to live so as to always keep in good health, has 


been phenomenal 


ie 
\ Do not fail to send for the literature of the 
4 Sanatorium, which gives illustrations of its 
. beautiful situation, and fire-proof building, and 
, also every information as to terms & methods of 
-. treatment 


: Discard the use of Drugs and get well by ABOL- 
; ISHING the CAUSE of YOUR ILL HEALTH. 


Address, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., 
; Box 188e. 




















ourist Cickets 10 2% 2% ft 


ATLANTIC CITY, 

ASHEVILLE, 

HOT SPRINGS, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, 

oes and the resorts of .... 
FLORIDA, GEORGIA AND NORTH 
CAROLINA, NOW ON SALE AT THE 

LOWEST RATES. 
GOOD ON ALL TRAINS, INCLUDING THE 








HANDSOMEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD, 











Between Buffalo, New York and Philadel- 
phia (week days). Full information, maps, 
etc., of Cuba, Porto Rico and the West In- 
dies. The exclusive through car lines of the 
LEHIGH VALLEY R. R. 
Between Buffalo, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington offer advantages to the traveler en- 
joyed by no other route. But one change of 
cars to Floridapoints. ...... . 


A. A. HEARD, Western Passenger Agent, 
223 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














MERICAN ACADEMY OF & 
IMMORTALS, otherwise the 
Society of the Philistines. An 

association of Book Lovers & Folks 
who Write, Paint and Dream & Or- 
- ganized to further Good-Fellowship 
among men and women who believe 
in allowing the widest liberty to Indi- 
viduality in Thought and Expression. 


Article xii. Sec. 2.—The annual dues shall be 
one dollar. This shall entitle the member to all 
documents issued by the Society, together with 
one copy of the incomparable Philistine Maga- 
zine, monthly, for one year. 


Article xii. Sec. 7.—A Life Membership in the 
Society of the Philistines is Ten Dollars. This 
entitles the member to every number of the 
Philistine Magazine, with bound volumes is- 
sued, and that shall be issued, for ninety-nine 
years. 


Article xix. Sec. 4.—The duties of each mem- 
ber shall consist in living up to his highest Ideal 
(as nearly as possible) and attending the An- 
nual Dinner (if convenient). 
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